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THE  RELATION  OF  SOUTHERN  RAILWAY  COMPANY  TO 

SOUTHERN  PROGRESS. 

PLANS  FOR  THE  FUTURE. 

Southern  Railway  Company  began  operations  and  became  a  factor 
in  the  agricultural,  industrial,  and  social  life  of  the  South  on  July  1, 
1894,  or  just  twenty  years  ago.  It  is  a ‘period  sufficient  for  an  adequate 
and  illuminating  retrospect.  In  addressing  the  manufacturers  and  mer¬ 
chants  of  Atlanta — one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  South,  a  city  which  has 
established  its  own  prosperity  and  progressive  habit  largely  in  that  period, 
a  city  also  in  which  Southern  Railway  Company  has  during  all  those 
years  played  its  part — I  have  deemed  it  not  inappropriate  briefly  to  re¬ 
view  the  progress  of  the  South  in  this  twenty-year  period,  to  tell  some¬ 
thing  of  the  part  that  Southern  Railway  Company  has  taken  in  that 
progress,  to  look  into  the  future,  and  to  outline  plans  which  have  been 
made  to  keep  the  transportation  facilities  of  Southern  Railway  Company 
fully  abreast  of  Southern  progress. 

The  States  principally  served  by  Southern  Railway  Company  and  its 
associated  companies  are  the  nine  States  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Kentucky,  and 
Tennessee.  The  growth  of  the  South,  as  thus  defined,  during  the  past 
twenty  years  has  been  unprecedented.  While  United  States  census  dates 
are  not  such  that  this  can  be  stated  in  official  figures  for  the  exact  period, 
the  fact  is  none  the  less  clearly  indicated  by  the  Government  statistics 
which  are  available. 

Census  figures  of  1910,  as  compared  with  those  of  1890,  show  an 
increase  in  the  population  of  the  South  in  twenty  years  of  4,471,933,  or 
34.18  per  cent.  What  this  increase  means  can  better  be  realized  by  the 
fact  that  it  amounted  to  approximately  two  and  one-half  times  the  total 
population  of  the  State  of  Georgia  in  1890. 

Even  more  significant  than  the  population  statistics  are  those  show¬ 
ing  the  advance  of  Southern  prosperity.  The  value  of  farm  property  in 
the  States  I  have  enumerated  showed  an  increase  in  twenty  years  of 
$2,505,340,373,  or  128.08  per  cent,  while  the  capital  invested  in  manu¬ 
factures  in  1909  showed  an  increase,  as  compared  with  1889,  of 
$1,075,325,534,  or  278.71  per  cent.  The  value  of  farm  crops  grown  in  the 
South  in  1909  reached  the  enormous  total  of  $1,199,424,319,  an  in¬ 
crease  in  twenty  years  of  $605,580,746,  or  102  per  cent.  The  value  of 


products  of  manufactures  in  the  South  in  1909  was  $1,455,927,000,  an 
increase  in  twenty  years  of  $939,113,553,  or  181.71  per  cent.  The  United 
States  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  reports  that  bank  deposits  in  1910 
amounted  to  $677,483,913,  an  increase  in  ten  years  of  $435,316,983,  or 
179.76  per  cent. 

It  has  been  said  of  Mr.  Gladstone  that  he  had  the  faculty  of  making 
figures  eloquent.  It  needs  not  a  Gladstone  to  give  eloquence  to  the  figures 
that  I  have  quoted.  They  paint  a  picture  of  productive  farms,  busy 
factories,  and  comfortable  homes,  the  full  significance  of  which  can  best 
be  appreciated  by  those  familiar  with  conditions  in  the  South  as  they  were 
twenty  years  ago  and  as  they  are  today. 

As  successful  marketing  is  essential  to  profitable  production,  the 
enormous  increases  in  the  products  of  Southern  farms  and  factories, 
shown  by  the  census  figures,  would  have  been  impossible  if  facilities  for 
their  carriage  to  market  had  been  inadequate ;  it  might,  therefore,  be  as¬ 
sumed  that  the  transportation  facilities  of  the  South  have  kept  pace  with 
the  growth  of  the  South  in  other  directions  during  this  past  twenty  years, 
but  I  venture  to  call  your  attention  to  what  one  carrier  has  done.  That, 
more  than  merely  keeping  pace,  Southern  Railway  Company,  as  one  of 
the  principal  carriers  of  the  South,  has  been  an  agency  of  substantial 
importance  in  the  Southern  development  of  the  last  twenty  years,  is  a  fact 
reflected  by  its  own  statistics  of  growth  and  of  service.  Beginning  oper¬ 
ations  on  July  1,  1894,  the  lines  operated  directly  or  indirectly  by,  or  in 
the  interest  of,  Southern  Railway  Company,  principally  within  the  nine 
Southern  States,  embraced  2,082.29  miles.  On  June  30,  1913,  the  miles 
directly  operated  were  7,036.53,  while  the  lines  of  Southern  Railway  Com¬ 
pany  and  of  the  companies  associated  with  it  made  up  a  railroad  system 
of  approximately  10,000  miles.  When  the  Company  began  operations  its 
lines  consisted  entirely  of  single  track  railroad,  most  of  it  laid  with  light 
rails,  in  some  places  iron  rails  being  still  in  use.  On  June  30,  1913, 
there  were,  on  the  lines  directly  operated  by  Southern  Railway  Com¬ 
pany,  385.39  miles  of  double  track,  largely  equipped  with  automatic  sig¬ 
nals,  with  grades  and  alignment  substantially  revised  in  the  interest  of 
economical  operation;  and  the  ratio  of  side-track  mileage  to  total  main¬ 
line  miles  operated,  excluding  trackage  rights,  had  increased  from  16.52 
per  cent  in  1895  to  35.02  per  cent  in  1913.  Iron  rails  are  no  longer  to  be 
found  in  the  tracks  and  the  lighter  weight  steel  rails  have  largely  given 
way  to  those  of  modern  section  and  heavy  weight.  Wooden  bridges  have 
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been  generally  replaced  with  steel  and  reinforced  concrete  structures. 
Many  of  the  principal  terminals,  both  passenger  and  freight,  have  been 
enlarged  and  reconstructed,  and  modern  freight  classification  yards  and 
terminals  have  been  provided  in  several  places.  Modern  shops  have 
been  constructed  at  Coster,  Tennessee,  and  at  Spencer,  North  Carolina, 
and  existing  shops  at  Atlanta  and  other  points  have  been  enlarged  and 
modernized.  For  the  carriage  of  freight  and  passengers,  the  Company 
had,  at  the  end  of  its  first  year,  623  locomotives,  487  passenger  train  cars, 
and  18,924  freight  train  cars.  On  June  30,  1913,  it  had  1,632  locomo¬ 
tives,  1,157  passenger  train  cars,  and  49,512  freight  train  cars.  In  1895 
the  number  of  freight  train  cars  per  mile  operated  was  four;  in  1913  the 
number  was  seven.  These  figures,  however,  only  partially  indicate  the 
increased  carrying  capacity  of  Southern  Railway  equipment,  for  the  aver¬ 
age  tractive  power  of  locomotives  has  been  increased  at  least  25  per  cent ; 
the  carrying  capacity  of  coal  cars  has  been  practically  doubled,  and  the 
carrying  capacity  of  the  standard  Southern  Railway  box  car  of  today  is 
at  least  30  per  cent  greater  than  during  the  Company's  first  year. 

The  provision  of  this  great  increase  in  operating  facilities  has  meant  a 
corresponding  increase  in  property  investment,  which  amounted  on  June 
30,  1895,  to  $243,180,012.57,  and  on  June  30,  1913,  to  $447,769,672.53. 
This  investment  per  mile  of  road  owned,  controlled,  and  leased,  amounted 
to  $55,992.39  in  1895  and  to  $67,331.05  in  1913. 

That  the  increase  in  transportation  facilities  thus  afiforded  by  the  Com¬ 
pany  was  essential  to  the  development  of  the  South  which  has  taken 
place  since  1894,  is  demonstrated  by  the  record  of  the  service  it  has 
performed  for  the  Southern  people.  In  its  first  year  the  commercial 
freight  traffic  of  the  Company  amounted  to  1,098,932,884  ton-miles.  In 
its  last  fiscal  year  this  had  increased  to  4,577,486,801  ton-miles.  In  its  first 
fiscal  year  freight  traffic  amounted  to  265,479  ton-miles  per  mile  of  road, 
and  in  its  last  year  to  650,617  ton-miles  per  mile  of  road,  showing  an  in¬ 
crease  in  freight  traffic  density  of  145  per  cent.  In  the  Company’s  first 
year  its  passenger  traffic  amounted  to  178,015,925  passenger-miles  and  in 
its  last  year  to  844.801,198  passenger-miles.  Passenger-miles  per  mile 
of  road  in  its  first  year  were  43,005  and  in  its  last  year  120,075,  an  in¬ 
crease  in  passenger  traffic  density  of  179  per  cent. 

These  high  percentages  of  increase  in  freight  and  passenger  traffic 
density  measure  the  increasing  demands  which  the  Southern  people  have 
made  upon  Southern  Railway  Company  for  transportation  service.  We, 
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who  know  the  South :  the  extent  and  variety  of  Southern  resources  and 
opportunities  and  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  our  Southern  people,  know 
that,  great  as  our  progress  has  been  in  the  past  twenty  years,  the  real 
development  of  the  South  may  be  said  to  be  only  fairly  under  way. 
Realizing  this,  and  bearing  in  mind  the  peculiar  advantages  of  the  South' 
with  respect  to  markets  in  our  own  country  and  with  respect  to  export 
trade,  more  particularly  with  the  countries  of  Central  and  South  America, 
and  with  all  of  the  markets  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  which  a  more  direct 
water  way  will  be  opened  by  the  Panama  Canal,  we  may  look  forward 
with  confidence  to  continued  development  at  a  rate  at  least  as  great  as 
that  which  we  have  enjoyed  during  the  past  twenty  years.  This  pros¬ 
pect  opens  up  a  great  opportunity  to  Southern  Railway  Company  and  im¬ 
poses  a  great  obligation  upon  it.  The  management  of  the  Company  has 
perfected  comprehensive  plans  which  will  enable  it  fully  to  embrace  its 
great  opportunity  and  to  assume  its  great  obligation. 

When  Southern  Railway  Company  was  organized  provision  was 
made  for  new  capital  for  additions  and  betterments  at  the  rate  of  not 
exceeding  $2,000,000  per  annum  for  less  than  twenty  years.  The  growth 
of  the  South  and  of  the  property  soon  outstripped  this  original  financial 
plan.  To  meet  the  needs  for  the  development  of  the  property,  the  De^ 
velopment  and  General  Mortgage  was  created  in  1906  and  provision  was 
made  under  it  for  new  capital  for  additions  and  betterments  at  a  rate 
of  not  exceeding  $5,000,000  per  annum.  There  have  been  marketed  and 
are  now  outstanding  in  the  hands  of  the  public  Development  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Mortgage  Ronds  aggregating  $61,333,000;  but,  for  reasons  which  I 
need  not  enumerate  here,  as  they  are  familiar  to  all  of  you,  conditions 
surrounding  the  marketing  of  railroad  securities  have  been  such  for  some 
years  past  that  it  has  been  impracticable  to  sell  the  Development  and 
General  Mortgage  Ronds  on  terms  which  a  properly  conducted  business 
enterprise  could  accept.  In  the  meantime,  however,  and  largely  during 
the  administration  of  the  late  President  Finley,  expenditures  to  the 
amount  of  approximately  $30,000,000  for  additions  and  betterments  have 
been  made  from  the  current  funds  of  the  Company  and  without  the  sale 
of  capital  securities.  The  policy  of  putting  earnings  back  into  the  prop¬ 
erty  will  be  continued  so  far  as  fairly  may  be,  but  the  time  has  now 
come  when,  to  secure  greater  economy  of  operation  and  to  provide  ad¬ 
ditional  service  for  the  people  of  the  South,  the  Company  must  spend 
money  in  certain  directions  in  units  much  larger  than  is  possible  by  such 
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a  gradual  process,  for  the  amounts  available  from  slowly  accumulated  an¬ 
nual  earnings  are  in  detail  necessarily  limited.  To  provide  for  this  sit¬ 
uation,  notes  to  the  amount  of  $10,000,000  have  recently  been  sold,  and  this 
new  money  will  be  applied  to  the  provision  of  increased  yards,  shops,  and 
other  terminal  facilities.  Helpful  as  these  improved  terminals  will  be,  their 
full  benefits  can  only  be  realized  by  the  provision  of  adequate  trackage  fa¬ 
cilities  on  our  main  lines.  The  Company  has,  therefore,  made  provision 
for  carrying  out  its  long  contemplated,  comprehensive  plan  of  double- 
track  construction.  Negotiations  have  been  concluded  under  which  the 
stockholders  of  the  Atlanta  and  Charlotte  Air  Line  Railway  Company 
have  consented  to  the  issue  by  that  Company  of  its  First  Mortgage  Bonds 
in  the  authorized  amount  of  $20,000,000,  and  I  am  glad  to  announce  our 
application  made  today  to  the  Georgia  Railway  Commission  for  their 
approval  of  this  financial  plan  was  promptly  granted.  Of  these  bonds 
$5,500,000  are  to  be  immediately  issued  and  have  been  actually  sold  to 
retire  a  corresponding  amount  of  outstanding  bonds  of  that  Company  now 
pledged  under  Southern  Railway  Company’s  First  Consolidated  Mortgage. 
This  amount  of  five  and  one-halt  millions  will  thus  be  available  for  the 
immediate  completion  of  the  double  track  on  all  of  the  main  line  between 
Washington  and  Atlanta,  except  on  the  Atlanta  and  Charlotte  Air  Line. 
It  is  planned  that  the  balance  of  the  $20,000,000  of  Atlanta  and  Charlotte 
Air  Line  bonds  will  be  sold  from  time  to  time  during  the  next  five  years 
and  the  proceeds  applied  to  complete  the  double  track  and  revision  of 
grade  on  the  Atlanta  and  Charlotte  Air  Line — an  expensive  under¬ 
taking,  as  must  be  apparent  to  all  of  you  who  have  ridden  over  the  line 
and  seen  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  country  and  the  double-track 
work  we  have  already  done  between  Armour  and  Gainesville.  When 
this  work  has  been  completed  Southern  Railway  Company  will  have  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  people  of  Atlanta  and  of  the  South  a  high-standard  double¬ 
track  railroad  for  the  entire  distance  from  Atlanta  to  Washington,  649 
miles,  or  as  much  continuous  double  track  as  there  is  today  on  any 
railroad  system  in  the  United  States  with  four  exceptions.  I  am  glad 
to  make  the  official  announcement  of  the  prospective  realization  of  this 
plan  in  Atlanta  for  the  reason  that  it  is  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  people 
of  this  city  and  of  the  State  of  Georgia.  The  benefits  of  it  will  not, 
however,  be  confined  to  this  city  and  State,  but  will  be  shared  by  every 
community  traversed  by  the  lines  of  the  Southern  Railway  system  as  it 
will  greatly  facilitate  the  movement  of  the  large  and  constantly  increasing 
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volume  of  traffic  moving  to  and  from  the  South  through  the  Wash¬ 
ington  gateway. 

I  am  glad,  too,  to  have  the  opportunity  to  say  here  that  the  plans 
which  we  are  now  to  carry  out — the  double  track  between  Washington 
and  Atlanta,  the  enlarged  and  modern  terminals  in  several  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  cities  of  the  South — were  all  laid  down  in  1906  by  one  of  the  greatest 
men  Georgia  has  produced — the  late  Samuel  Spencer.  I  never  pass  by 
his  statue  in  the  plaza  of  the  Terminal  Station  here  in  Atlanta  without  a 
thrill  of  inspiration  as  I  remember  his  foresight,  his  imagination,  his 
patriotic  belief  in  the  South.  I  deem  my  personal  contact  with  him  one 
of  the  moulding  influences  of  my  life,  and  if,  in  a  season  of  hesitating 
revenues  and  depression  of  business,  with  the  air  full  of  rumors  of 
railway  retrenchment,  such  as  we  have  known  this  winter,  one  has  had 
the  courage  to  maintain  maintenance  appropriations  and  to  keep  the  prop¬ 
erty  up  to  its  standard,  and  at  the  same  time  to  look  into  the  future  and 
there  see  a  vision  of  a  busy  and  increasingly  prosperous  Southland,  taking 
the  place  in  the  industry  of  the  United  States  which  the  breeding  and  the 
energies,  and,  since  their  release  from  the  incubus  of  slavery,  the  tra¬ 
dition  of  her  sons  entitle  her  to  take,  it  has  been  largely  due  to  one’s 
memory  of  Mr.  Spencer’s  serene  confidence  in  the  South.  This  must  be 
the  justification  of  what  we  are  venturing  to  do  today,  and  that  we  are 
justified  will  be  apparent,  I  believe,  to  any  one  who  will  look  about  him 
here  in  Atlanta  and  see  the  realization  of  that  man’s  plans  for  one  city 
of  the  South — the  Terminal  Station,  the  double-track  belt  line,  the  modern 
freight  houses  and  office  building,  the  shops,  and  the  great  classification 
yards  justly  named  in  honor  of  one  of  your  fellow-townsmen,  Samuel 
M.  Inman.  One  who  sees  these  things  as  a  competitor  in  the  railway  busi¬ 
ness  must  see  them,  and  who  knows  what  they  have  meant  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  at  once  of  the  city  of  Atlanta  and  the  Southern  Railway,  can  see 
also  what  the  completion  of  like  plans,  long  matured,  in  other  cities  of 
the  South,  will  be  to  the  South  and  the  Southern  Railway  as  part  of  it. 

I  venture  also  to  take  this  opportunity  to  rehearse  certain  other  ac¬ 
tivities  and  policies  of  Southern  Railway  Company. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  in  an  address  delivered  at  a 
joint  session  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  in  January  of  this  year, 
recommended  legislative  action  looking  toward  “the  necessary  separation 
of  the  business  of  production  from  the  business  of  transportation/’  This 
is  a  policy  with  which  the  management  of  Southern  Railway  Company  is 
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!  heartily  accord.  On  account,  however,  of  the  indispensable  character 
of  its  service,  the  management  looks  upon  Southern  Railway  Company 
as  being,  in  a  sense,  the  business  partner  of  every  producer  and  merchant 
in  the  territory  traversed  by  its  lines.  The  management  believes  that  it  is 
!  consistent  with  sound  business  principles  that  the  policies  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  should  be  made,  as  far  as  practicable,  helpful  to  the  Southern  peo- 
|  pie,  and,  from  the  day  on  which  it  began  operations,  it  has  endeavored 
to  be,  in.  the  broadest  sense,  helpful  to  the  agricultural,  industrial,  and 
commercial  development  of  the  territory  along  its  lines. 

It  is  no  longer  legally  possible,  if  it  was  ever  economically  proper, 
for  a  railway  company  to  divert  any  of  its  resources  to  investment  in 
i  manufacturing  industry — directly  or  indirectly.  It  is  no  longer  legally 
possible,  if  ever  it  was*  for  a  railway  company  to  provide  special  facilities 
for  the  use  of  individual  industrial  plants  for  the  purpose  either  of  de¬ 
veloping  or  of  controlling  their  traffic;  but  it  is  legally  and  economically 
i  possible  and,  I  believe,  one  of  its  highest  functions,  for  a  railway  com¬ 
pany  to  co-operate  with  all  who  are  engaged  in  a  certain  line  or  lines  of 
industry  for  the  development  of  that  industry  in  the  territory  it  serves 
for  the  benefit  of  all  alike. 

;  .  Tills  is  what  Southern  Railway  Company  is  now  doing  and  will  con- 

itinue  to  do ;  and  we  take  pride  in  the  mutual  benefit  which  such  a  policy 

has  produced,  especially  as  we  feel  justly  entitled  to  claim  that  Southern 

Railway  Company  has  been  a  pioneer  in  such  work.  Let  me  illustrate 
‘briefly  what  I  mean. 

The  records  of  our  Land  and  Industrial  Department  show  that  from 
1900  to  1913  no  less  than  8,337  new  manufacturing  plants  of  various 
kinds,  representing  an  investment  aggregating  $500,000,000,  were  located 
on  the  lines  of  the  Company  and  that  during  the  same  period  additions 
were  made  to  2,486  factories  already  located  on  those  lines  at  an  aggre¬ 
gate  additional  capital  expenditure  amounting  to  $100,000,000.  As  illus¬ 
trating  the  relations  of  Southern  Railway  Company  to  one  great  Southern 
industry,  I  may  point  out  that  the  development  of  the  cotton  mill  indus¬ 
try  of  the  South  has.  taken  place  largely  within  the  period  covered  by 
-he  history  of  this  jailroad.  In  the  year  1890  there  were  in  the  cotton 
growing  States  1,570,288  active  cotton  spindles.  In  1913  there  were  in 
he  same  States  12,227,226  active  cotton  spindles,  and  the  mills 
)f  the  cotton  growing  States  consumed  in  the  latter  year  134  706 
nore  bales  of  cotton  than  the  mills  in  all  other  States  of  the  United 
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States.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that,  of  all  of  the  cotton  spindles  in  all 
of  the  cotton  States,  approximately  77  per  cent  are  installed  in  mills  at 
points  served  by  the  Southern  Railway  System. 

Realizing  the  possibility  of  very  largely  increasing  the  agricultural 
production  of  the  territory  along  Southern  Railway  lines  and  the  im¬ 
portance  of  this  to  the  well-being  of  the  entire  South  and  of  the  railroad, 
the  Company  and  its  associated  companies  are  carrying  on  a  very  com¬ 
prehensive  work  in  aid  of  agricultural  development.  The  service  of  ex¬ 
perts  in  all  branches  of  agriculture  are  available  free  of  charge  for  every 
farmer  along  the  lines  of  these  companies.  These  agents  do  not  exploit 
fads  and  fancies  nor  do  they  content  themselves  with  telling  the  farmers 
what  has  been  done  on  some  experimental  farm  where  conditions  may 
have  been  exceptionally  favorable.  They  visit  the  farmer  on  his  farm, . 
find  out  what  he  himself  wants  to  know,  help  him  to  solve  the  problems 
of  his  individual  farm,  and  demonstrate  how  he  can  obtain  the  best  re¬ 
sults  on  his  own  land  and  with  his  own  resources.  It  is  impossible  for 
any  one  to  read  the  reports  of  what  these  men  are  doing  without  con¬ 
cluding  that  Southern  Railway  Company  and  its  associated  companies 
are  doing  some  of  the  most  valuable  work  in  furtherance  of  agricultural 
progress  that  is  being  done  today  anywhere  in  the  United  States,  and  that 
substantial  results  are  being  obtained  in  promoting  better  and  more 
profitable  agriculture  and  increased  and  more  valuable  live  stock  in  the 
South,  resulting  in  products  greater  in  value  as  well  as  in  volume  and 

producing  increased  traffic  for  the  railroads. 

As  shown  by  the  figures  that  I  have  quoted,  the  growth  of  the  South 
and  of  Southern  Railway  have  gone  hand  in  hand :  so  their  future  progress 
will  be  inter-dependent.  The  railroad  can  prosper  only  as  a  result  of 
the  prosperity  of  the  communities  it  serves,  and  adequate  highways  to  t 
market  are  essential  to  the  realization  in  full  measuie  of  the  opportunities 
for  Southern  progress,  dhe  expenditures  which  the  Company  has 
planned  to  make  in  providing  such  a  highway  will  put  millions  of  dollars 
of  new  money  into  circulation  in  the  South  and  will  thus  contribute  sub¬ 
stantially  to  Southern  progress.  It  is  with  confidence,  therefore,  that  I  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  Southern  people  to  see  to  it  that  public  opinion  shall  not  in 
any  measure  be  instrumental  in  bringing  about  a  condition  that  might 
hamper  the  Company  in  carrying  out  its  plans,  but  that,  drawing  together 
in  ever  closer  co-operation,  the  Southern  people  and  Southern  Railway! 
shall  continue  to  advance  together  in  building  up  an  ever  broader  Southern 

prosperity. 
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